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STUDY OF INDIAN AUOHrrKOTUlM^. 

I5v JAMKS FERCUSSON. F.H.S. 


Till’, vurirties of tlio , stylos of huliaii AirliiliH luro jiiv so ini- 
ii^Tous, and tlu'ir rolatioil^ to one anifthor sf) roiiqdox, thirf it 
would bo iiupos.silih* l«) oonvi'y oven an olonu'iitiiry i<l('a of llu* 
subjoot without ontonii^ into alid oin]floyin^^ an itinoniit 

of illustration whioli would !>«' uttorly iiicoinpal iblr with tln’ 
(‘\tont of a sin^do loot an'. All, tliorofoM', tlml 1 pi’opos<' to 
att(Mnj)t on tlu' proscait <iooasioii is, tj^.trv to explain to yon tlu‘ 
iinporlaiice of tlu' study of Indian Art. First, as biNiriiif; di- 
i‘('<‘tly on our knowledj^^o of India it.solf ; secondly, as I’lucidalino’ 
tbo true position of Arebitectare in tins country ; — in doinjj' 
this, I will also endoavour to point, out wliij’h ui'<' the |)rincipal 
inoan.s by wliicli a knowledo-i! of that art may be obtaiiu'd. 

When I \Nas in India, between twenty and thirty years ay’o. 
flu' Niilijeet of Tudlan Architecture liad^hardly been tooclied. 
View.s of Indian building’s had, it is tnn', Ihmmi pul)lislie(l 1)\ 

• Dunioll and otlnu's, but no attempt ha<l lieen made to clas.silV 
them, and the ^^a^^uest possible i^i^aH ])revalled as to their 
or relative* iiiitiepiily. At that time, thanks to tin* learning and 
enthnsiusiii of Mr. Jaiiies IVinsep, jfreat pro^i^ress was Ix’iiif; 
made in the dceipheiancnt of Indian inseriptimis, and tin; slmly 
of tlie antiipiities of (he eonnlrv, and I di'lermini'd to try if the 
urehitectnre e<juld ]H)t he brought witliiii (he domiiin of science. 
For ReY(-ral years I pursued the study almost uiin'niittingly, and 
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hit by hit the pystery unravelled itself. I learnt that there 
was not only one Tliiidu, and one Mohume<luii style in India, but 
scM i'ral Species of each class ; that these occuphxl well-detinwl 
local [imvinecs, and belonged each to ascertained cthnologieal 
(li visions of the people. I also found out, much to niy disap- 
pointnu'Tit, that the l>oastcd primaival antiquity of the reek-cut 
(‘.xainplo-s was a myth ; and that the whole could be uriaiiged 
into eotiseeulive series, witli widl-detined boundaries. 

The TV'.milt.H of tlu’se investigations were published in various 
foniiH after iny return from India. Like most previous works 
of their clusH, howi!ver, tliey were, fi’om the nature of their illus- 
trations, both cumbrous and <;xpensive. This has hitherto laid 
the ed'eet of limiting the knowledge of Indian Architocture to 
(he few who Avere rich enough to purelmse such Works, and mi 
general interest ii1 the subject is dLfused among the -[lublic at 
large. These diffieultii's were probubl}" inherent in the nature 
of (ho suhjeet, and it is hot vtvy easy to see how- the vesjuisite 
information could have been remlertal ae<‘essil>le, had it iiotlieen 
that Photography has latlerly Ix'en c.xten.sively employed in the 
illusti'iitioii of Indiiin Art, Jind sevcnil splerulitl photogniphic 
works betui published on the subject. And ow ing to the sub- 
•scriptions of si'vi'rul natives of linmbay, and the gratuitous 
co-operation of others, those have been given to llio public at 
prices below the c-ost of production. ^ In additiou to those, new 
set.s of Idiotograplis are eonstuutly being sent home from India. 
Almost all the hest-known buildings have heeii taken — sonu' 
very inqxuleelly, it iiAist be confessed, but still suffieiciilly well 
to autlienticale or eorreet previous illustrations, uml any one, 
at a small expense, may noAV make himself master of any braiioh 
of the inquiry. For iiiyseli 1 may say, that I have h'arnt as 
much, if not more, of Indiiin Architecture during the lust two 
or three years, than I did during niy rexuh'iiee in India, and 
I noAv sec that the whole subject may be made intelligible, and 
I see liow it can be dene. Tlio defeid of Avluit Inis licen uiidcr- 
tiiken hitherto is, that it has been done without system, and 
tluit unless the investigator has such previous knowlwlge as 1 
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hiippoiicd to obtiim whoii in the Kant, it is to know 

whore to ; aiul this rlitKimlty will, I frar, roiiiain till Noino 

j^jod handbook or graminnr of the subjoet is published. 1 luiv< 
utieiupted something of the sort in the volume of in y liistory 
just published, but it i.s meagre and far Ixio short. JJOO jmge.'* 
and 200 woodeuts will not siiffiee for so vast a subjeet^ anti 
stmietbing more must be done before the .study of Intliim 
Arehifx'eturo will Ix^ ottsy er popular. 

Ah hinted above, tlm interost of tin; study of Indian Art is 
twofold, the most legitiinate branch being that whieh direelly 
cftneeniN Indiu itself, and which, eoiistHpioiitly, we will takt' 
first. 

It is of eourst! difficult for me to guess wind information 
rny present uutlience may have on thi.s subjt'ct, bat thiH 1 know, 
t lpit, in general stMiiety, viry few have deaf ideas of who Jin- 
inhabitants of India are, or whence they eann*. With nn)si 
pooph* the Hindus, or as they<iHetl tf> be eiiHed, the tleiitt)os, 
art; one people, tit huist as iinifoj ni ns the Oernntns or h'li neh. 
and worsliipjuMg certain gods, wdiom they huvo .HuporHtifioMHly 
rovermued from time immemorial. ^•When you bt'giTi to look 
below the Kurfua; you find the cast* i.s widely different. In tlie 
first place, iho valley of tin; (Jiaiiges was, at the very tbiwn ot 
history, inliabileil by races wdioni we now are forei'd to call 
uboriginal, ns w'e know' nothing of thi'ir origin, and we fiini 
ileliudied frngment.s of them I'xi.Mting in the hills imdei'tlie iisum 
of IShilH, tV>les, Ooiids, c'ie. Leaving them for a moment, we 
find then; a pt'ople wlmni W'C rail Aryaiii^ who came inlo India 
.across the ITjtper Tiidns, it may lx uhout 2t)(K) years Ix-foie 
. (Ihrist, or even earlnsr. They first .settled in tlm Tonjinih ; tlien 
on the water-sjioii between the Stiilej and the .hiriiiia ; 
lastly, in f_)ude and IVirther oust ward. Those were the Snnscril- 
Rpeaking races, to whom w<‘ owe all the importunt lilerar\ 
productions of India, 

After a tlioiisainl years’ sojourn in India they lost thidr 
])unty of race, sipparently by ijitcriuingliiig with the aboriginal 
ruces, and by the iniiufc decay of enervation }>y (be I'ltiiiate, 
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Tliis onublofl !i prophet (lallffl Sakya Jluni, or now gomu'ully 
known uh Buddfm, to oall upon the aboriginal rut'e^, and nlti- 
iniitdy to (Miiivert the wdiolo of N<wthern India to the religion 
tlnit hears his nanie. If. wais not, however, till ilOO years after 
ins death, whieli happened in odd, that this faith became 
tlu' religion nt the state. This happened in the reign of king 
Asoka, about ‘^00 3 'ear 8 before Clirist, and tor 1000 years lludd- 
hisui coni limed the prevailing religion, though at the present 
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iloiir ()i(‘re is not a ualive-horn Buddhist in India, and hut 
ior the monuments we might uliuo.st be allowed to doubt its 
prevalenee. ^ 

It is with this ivligion, and this king Asoka, that our 
areiviteeturid lii.slorv begins in India. Bi'fore his time we 
have iiolhing, and in the illiisfrution we liave a proof that 
then wo ought not to expect to find anything. It i.s a well- 
iiiithenticated example ttf his reign, and though cut in the 
graiiitt' rock, every fonn and every deluil is copied from some 
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wou(k^n sliowing that at the time it was exeeutod 

stone architecture was unknown in India, aii^ men w<'re onh 
hc'^inning to think <»f a more durable uiaterial. From that 
time wc have hundreds of examples, in which w«‘ Kcotlie wooden 
forms gradually being replact'd by those more appropriate to 
stone; and at last, uft('r following it tor 1000 years, we tind it 
gjadually fialing into tlie style (amtemporaneonsly t'luhorated 
by the Jiiius and Hindus, and dying out with the religion tliat 
gave hirth to it. 

Leaving tlie valley of the Oang(‘s, we liiid anotlu'r great 
iinniigralio]! taking phuT. This time it was (liat of tiu^ 
Dravidiau Irihes, l)ut instead of Ikilkh and Hokhara, rnnn 
wliieh the Aryan (jalass eame, their seat was I'urtlier soiitli ; 
they crossed tlu' 1/iwer Imliis to (jln/erat, hut helore we heeaine 
ue<|nainted with tlieiii tlu'illiad got prv’ssed dtovn liy sul>s( ipo'nt 
imniigrutioiis into the soutluaai angh' of the pcaiiiisiila. Tliev 
now oeeujiy (hi' whole, or nearly so, the Miulras l’i‘esid<'iu y , 
and ale one ttf the greatest huilding raev's In the world, hul 
totally distinct I'roiii tlmse found further iaalh. 

The next gn'at immigralion eoi^vmeneed a (‘(‘iitury or l w o 
before tlu'T'hristian era, and continm«d through the e<'ntiities 
inniK'diately following that event. They caiin' across the 
liower Indus, oeeupii'd (jiuzerat and llapvootana, and eviailu- 
ally oxteiah'd to the Mysore on the south, ami to Agra and 
Itellii on the north. Th<‘ fourth gnnt imniigrat ion was tlial 
of tlie Mah<»nniiedans, from tin* 11th to the Llth and I llh 
centuries. They eanu' aeros,s the Lppdr Indus, and eveiilu- 
ally spread down as Jiir as the Jllysore, oei'upyiiig the w liuie 
of India more nearly than any of the pna ediiig races. The 
fifth civiliziil ion is our own. \V'V> are the only pefipji' who 
eaiiu', not across lh(’ Indus, hut by sea; hul, of e(uirs(‘, 1 luid 
nut allude eillu'r to our eflmology tvr our art on the present 
occasion. • 

Wln-ther it arises fiom the want of j<jads as means of r tan- 
nuinhation, or from the absence of any great permanent 
capital or state, the great fact of Indian ethiiograpliy is that 
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nil thfHO various people rt'luin moat of their iiidividuiility to 
dll' pri'sent day. What ia, however, more to our present 
puryiaao is, that each ami all of thoTU have left moat distinct 
traces of tlieir peeuliaritioa in the hui1diii|^8 they erected, and 
tlic differeiit st}'h's of architocture they from time to time 
iidopled. 

i\o one wild travels through the country, and is familiar 
with such rescai'chcs, cuu fail to perceive easily when and 
wliere the llmldhist reliy,doii arose, and how far it spread — ■ 
how yjure it was at tirsf, and how it {gradually hecaine ido- 
latrous and corrupt, und liow at lust it perisluMl beneath its 
own overgrown liierurchy. I^or cuu he help seeing how und 
where the Jaina religion superseded lluddhisin among the 
Rajpoots, and how that eventually degoncrated into the reli - 
gioy of Vishnu, \v4iu‘.h is at present^lLino of its most corrupted 
forms. 

The limits oi* the Ikiividiim style lire i[uile as strongly 
and clearly marked, and from this architecliirc wo learn liow 
I'ar they ever jKuietnited northwards, and at what time, and 
from wlu'uee, und how they were presse?! backwards hy the 
nortliern races. We can also .see the alKirigina! tribes of 
Jiengal, who wore driven to the hills hy the. Aryans, und who 
retained their uncient faith in spite of the Buddhist reform, 
emerging again from their fastnesses in modern times, and 
gtiuliially extending their stylfl ovi'r the plains they had 
oiigimill)’^ wcupied. In tael, the architeeture of the eoaiitry 
may he considered us'^a great stone book, in which each tribe 
and race has written its annals and reeordcsl its faith, and that 
in a manner so clear that those w'ho run may read. 

It may be objected that idl this ethnography cun be learned 
IVom (he langnago of the |X!ople, and bus already been done 
to II great exteiif. Perhaps it has; and, if you will louni 
Sanscrit and T'ali, and ull the Ib-aejits — if you will master 
Tanml and Teloogoo and Panurese — and study Bengalee, JVIa- 
harattee, Gujerulti'e, und fifty other other dialects— und if you 
aiv tolerably familiar, in addition, with Persian und Turkish, 
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you mny acquhti the kiiowledfj^ I have point inji; out, 

provided you cun ascertain whoro all or each of tlioso Ian- 
giuiges is or \va8 spoken in India, and when it was inlrodiu'ed 
or ci'used to bo used. Kvcii then the urcliitcctiiro hns the 
advantage, that it is nioro distinct, that it never shifts its 
locality, and that it doe.s not ohango with tinio : and in India 
(^spccially, where we have so inany rock-eiit examples, 
know exactly what llie religion, what the art, and what the 
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civilization of the pts)ple M'cre who exiniviiftsl (hem. ^\'e 
stand iictually, as it were, beside the ]X!opI(’ who were hewing 
the mountain into form, and we eau read the thoughts llicy 
then w'erc wishing to i‘X]»ress. 

Ithsthe same with the struelural buildingR. To take an 
instance among many. Here is a representation of ti'iiijih's 
at Jladamec, on the limit between the nm-thernaml soulheru 
architectural provinee.s. Any one at all familiar with the 
subject will at once recognize tlie diflcrtMice between the two. 
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That on the is a slraight-Uucd low pyruniid, divided into 
storeys, and adoniod with pilasters. That on the , right is 
ourviliiioiir, with no trsico of storeys or pilasters, and instead 
of the domical form that crowns the one, it temiiiates In a 
con vent ifmal fniit-like ornamont. I know that the people 
who erected the first must have been speaking Taimil or sonic 
of the allied languages, when at work upon it, and that those 
^ who ero(“tid the otlu.T were s|)eaking Bcmgulec or some tongue 
with u strong infusion of Sanscrit in its composition. If we 
know their dates wo could tell when the southern races ex- 
leudcd so fur north as this, or when the northern peo]ile 
penetrated so far south. So it is all over the country. 

It Hootns alnuwt impo.s.Hiblo .to ovcr-estimat(! the value of 
(hegc stone landmarks in a country where so few books exist, 
and 60 little history,- and wlua'o di'hat doi's cxi.st is so very 
untrustworthy. So far as 1 can form an oi>iniun, the arelii- 
tccture of India not only the b(>st moans of elucidating the 
manners and customs of the country, but of cliecking their 
fables, and is froqucully tlic only means that remain to u.s ; 
1111(1, if this bo 80, is it-po,ssibh) to ovor-ostimato it.s value to 
those who wish lu know who and what the pt'ople are or were, 
wliom we have undiutaken to guide and govei’n P 

It is nut, however, only the cthnograpliy that the iirclii- 
tt'ctaro of Tiidia s('(’tu.s so eouiphdely to illustrate. It eipially 
seems to fix the ever-vurving forms of the religion of that 
eoiintry, and to preserve them for our <*xaniinalion. ' In a 
eoiintry where printing was till very nHiently unknown, and 
wliere the eliinate is so destructive of writing mat<*riul.s, old 
hooks r.'irely exist, and it was too frequently the fasliion to 
adapt each succeeding transcription to the taste and feeling 
of the day. It is, conseipicntly, only hy mi appeal from the 
paper to the atone hook, that wo can know how fur a religion 
had Ix'como degraded at any time, or when it jircvuiled, and 
liy what people it is practised. One of the great clmractcr- 
istics of Indian Architeeture is the profusion of .sculpture, which 
forms mi absolutely essential part of it. And in this sculpture, 
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more truly tliau in uny ^viitteii tlocuir.oiit, wo oan leiol llio 
oxaot I'oliM ol* faith at any ]>ai tioiilar jK'iifKl.* 

Tliere is .still another jispoot in wliioh tins arcli itectmt' is 
vitally iinx>ovtaiil, and that is with rofrard to hislorv. 1 lu-t'd 
hardly loll yon that iji India, fhoro ar(‘ in* wrilleii annals whieh 
iiin he trusted. It is only wlnai it enn Ix' antluaitieated by 
in.seripl ions ainl ooin.s that wo oan fo«‘l sure of tin' o\isfeiioo 
of any and il is only wfieii wt* oan find his haildino-s 

that w(' oan ineasui e liis o-ioit luvss oi* ase<'i‘tain w liat lii.s ftni- • 
douoios w<M‘o, or what Iho <h'*>Too *>f ei\ili/.at ion to \\lil«'h t itlu'r 
ho or his p(‘oph' had atlainod. 

T'hoso arc‘ \ast sul)j<‘(.‘<s, llio oxtiait <*l‘ which < an hardlv h<' 
ovi'ii indioat<'d on tlio jin'sc'iit occasion ; hn1 the ]>oin1 to nhioli 
I os})ociall\' wisli to diroi't attention at jn'(‘s«'nt is this — il'Ave 
fttUe the ])eriod of lnd%n history whit h* «.'Ia psod hctwissi 
AsoUa, a.o. ‘J.'itI, ainl Mahtnond ol'toi/'iii, it is the 

darkest and nio.st jH*rpli'.\,od ol' the wlnJe. art* no annals, 

propt'rly so oalh'd — no authentic aiacnint of the reliyinii, the 
iiianina's and enslonis of tin- ]aM>]>le, hut 1 liron^ liont tlust 
thirtisMi <ontnri«s \Te htiM- nunn'rons Iniiidincs coxeicd with 

sculpt lire, iTnd IVetj ticnliy hearing insoript ions. 'fin and tlnv 
onl\’, toll ns U'lio the jieopio \\'eio vvlio oocnpiod any ] la il Icn la r 
local^^^ , i\hat tinnr faith wins at any ])iii'1 iciilar period, and in 
what stale (d (■i>ilizat ion and prospi-ril \' lln'V flien I'xisicd. It 
all tliis iseiio|;ivod on the architeol nri' of the < iMmti \. 1 eer- 
1 ainl> 1‘eel i list ilieil in !is.sertin>^ that llu' stmly of it is v<)r(h\ 
of the attention of all tlio.so w1m» w ish loJ^iiovv wlio the people 
of this o-j-eat eoniitrv ui'e, and in wliat state lln x e xisted heJ'ore 
the JMahoinnieilaii invasion lirst let the lie'll! of liistorv into 
thi'ir annals. If is eipially iin])o»ian1- to tli<».se who wish t(* 
know how inr they have deteiluraletl and advanec'd inidi r tin- 
rule of the ^Moslems; uinl still more, wind etieci oiir <i \ il izal ion 
lias liiul on tlie natives of T-ndia. 
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I‘ART IT. 

Before attempting* to explain to you tlie inipovtani'e of 
Tndiiin Arehitoctiirc an l)coring on our own, allow mo to guiirtl 
myself most diatinotly ugaiiist anything T am ahoiit to say 
being eoiiHtnicd* into a r(as>mmen(lutioii to oopy any of tiie 
Ibrius or (b-fails of the Iiulitui styles. My oouvictioii is, tliat 
filesystem of copying ditferoiit styles is t ho great — if not tlio 
sole cause of the present anomalous stylo of the art, uud if I 
thought anything I said would eiieourage siieli a praetiec I 
wcpild Ik* fiih'ut. ' Although, thcT(‘fo,e, I must (•on.sid<‘r copy- 
ing the Indian slylcs as a crime, I fei‘l coiivineed fhiil thi're 
ar<' principles utiderlyiitg lluan Avhieh cannot be too dee fdy 
stadic'd, and tliat there are many suggi'stimis to he derived 
from the ])ra< tie(‘ ofthe Jndiari airhileet which cannot fail, if 
properly used, to bo useful to our owii. The great merit, how- 
ever, of llie Hfudv I eoiiceive to be flie Avid(aiiug of our base of 
observation, and so enabling sludejifs to realise tlie true defiui- 
lion of tli(‘ art, for till tliat is grasped tliere seems little hope of 
any iuipi'oveinent in our urchiti*eture. 

1 may ]X‘rha[»s makti what 1 iinnui clearer by nderring to 
our own recent experieiua'. Buring the last eenlury, when 
the odueation of gentlemen was eoiiKiied to the classics, w(‘ 
kiK'W and prm-tised only Uouiaii architoeture ; and as the 
middle and low'cr orders of our eouulrymeu had no sympathy 
wifli Boric or ('orintliian or.an's, they wore eonteiit to go with- 
out architeetiire !dtog<'ther. Tii the begiiining of tlie I'etitnry, 
(Iroek arehiteeturo was prutdieally diseovereil, and eagerly 
adojited by the highly -educated classes, but in the same 
manner as the other. coined it without liaving any real 

sympathy ivith it. At last we discovered that the Middle Ages 
laid also an architecture of their own, and one with wliich wc 
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hiul, or Tiiijjrhl Imvo, iiifinitply inoro Tin's wiis un 

('tiormouH gain, not only bminso it pnlisti'd a imicli wi<li'r fliiss 
in tho art, hut in«»re — because it taught the arehitei-ls luov imieli 
wider the fi(dd of iirehiteetunil design wits, than hud been ori- 
ginally supjxised. Unfitrtimately, we took to eopyiug (jofliic 
art, us we (lien copied ("laHsieal, and so far relanb'd progress. 
At last we begin to be tiretl of reproducing ohi (liings, and ai'c 
beginning to think, instead of copying. Tlu' first symptom ot 
this is, that classical designs are not so rigidly elas.siefil as they 
were, but a eortain amount oftiothie teelijtg i.s iirstilled into 
them; and Uofhie de.sigtis are .sonielinu's not .so ludieroiisly 
mediioviil its they ustal to bo, but a certain amount of retine- 
mont and of modiTii feeling and mlapfation is thought expe- 
dient in civil, tlimigh hardly yil in ('celesiastical, arebiteefure. 
The two are apju’oaebiiig^ne another. WfTeii they are l'iis(*d, 
wo .shall have an areliiteelur<' of our own ; and 1 know nothing 
so likely to lead to sucli a j'osult, (is*ib<’ sturtyofiin entinly 
foreign .style liki; that of India. 1 fetl certain that no one r an 
familiarise himself >>1111 Indian art without feeling that the 
architects of that country were as succc-ssful us I'ilhci’ those of 
Home or (Tie Middle Agi's, in reaching the aims they wi re as- 
spiring to; though, in doing this, they employeil arningcmciits 
as different as jiossible from (hose wo an* furnished with, and 
ado])ted dttails mid foniis dimnefrically oppo.sisl in princi])le 
to those we have hitherto het'ii taught to admire, tlfi-oursi' a 
man fiapiires lofainiliaii.se hiinscdf with tlie.se forms before In' 
can admire them, and he must umh'rsffind th<‘ir ajijdlcatioii 
before he can ajipris'iufe their adaplahility ; iml onci' he has 
eoTupu'red this, it seems to me impossible he .shmihl arrive at 
any other eonejusion than this:~^’liat flu-re is no lorin into 
which stone can lx- carved wliich is not hcaufilul, it it, is appro- 
priate to the puijMise for wliieli it is employed; ainl llmt no our 
form is pn-feralilo in arehileeture to uiiy other form, exerpi in 
so far as it is better adapted const iiu tively for the, situation in 
whiclf it i.s employed, or artisiically more aptly expresses llir 
purpo.se of the building of which it-forms a pari. 
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Tlir piiii( ipl|:', in fact, is the smim that pcrvutlcR all the 
woiks 1)1' iLMtuic. I defy any oiio to give a ^od logical reason 
AA'liy the i'orni of a man’s iioho, or ear, or liead, is boautiful. 
d’licrc iM notliiii" in the Khiipo of an cyo, or an ann, or lep;, or 
luiiid, or fool, that is beautiful abstractively; but they are nil 
l)eautifnl, becau.so (liey are ex(]ui8it(*ly adapted to the piir])oses 
to which tiu'y !ire apjdied. So in every animal anti everv 
plant ; when we understand and up})n‘eiate its structure, we 
sec hcauly in all its ionns. It. is the hij^hest merit of the art 
of )irclnt(‘ctnre, that of all man’s works, it is that which most 
closely copies llie ]H’incipleH which we panther from a study of 
th(' works of nature. Its pfreutest glory is, that in architecture 
mail adapts means to iin end, and em[duys ornament in exactly 
file siiine nuinncr — in so far as we can understand it — ns 
nafurc thllows in Ihe <‘r('ation of ]diAits and animals. It i.s a 
crentivi', unt. u copying art, and, though in an immensely lower 
degii'c, it is creative exactly in the same ,scns(' in whieli all 
I Hide) '.stand the cn'ative powm-s of nature, and may he jmiged 
of criticised hy the same ruh's. 

As aiv'lillecturc lurs liitlierto been studied, it ha.s bci'ii ini- 
pussihle to ])Cl•ccI^T this; and so long as we eontinue crihhed 
ill tlie iiai'i'ow sidiool of Classical or Cothic art, it will ho im)>os- 
.sihh' to rise to sucli ennsidiTutions. Once a man gels out of 
I lull groove, and perceives how wide the field- i.s, and how cer- 
tain the result when following certain principles of common 
sense, tlie art becomes easy and failure irnpo.ssible, and that 
lirim iple may, 1 eoiioeive, he mon' easily learnt in India than 
anyw here else 1 know of. This facility of learning uns(?K not 
only from the immense niimlxT ami variety of the ancient ex- 
amples in every j)art of tliu? country, hut because you raav at 
tlir ]ji'csi'nt day see those who can neither read, nor write, nor 
draw, Imilding temples and pidace.s as Ixjuuliful in form and 
delail as (ho.se of their forefather.^, and wdiich nro not copies, 
hill ( lahorated on tlie same priiieijdes as resulted in the prodiie- 
tioiis of onr great niediaival <'athedrals. Uut I must not detain 
you too long witli lliese abstract doctrines. The lesson, 1 cun- 
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ci'ivo, thnl every one must leuni who studios^. hiu-Ii iui art 
lliiU of Tiidiii is, tlmt a niun ran haidh fail in prodiuin^ a 
o(H)d dosif>ii if lie thinks oidy oi‘what he is doiiij^.’aiid how In- 
ran do it best. Not only in areliitLX-Uire, but in every similar 
art, a tliorouo'hiy ])ur|)Osc-like and appropriate desiirii must Ik* 
permanently suceesslul, Tlie most obvioiis jnvad' of this is 
tliat ill Eoypt, as in Greece and Koine; in the iMiddlt! A^es, in 
India and ('anibodia, or Gliina ; even in Alexieo and I’eni ; in 
every a^e and in every part of the world, men, in evi't v stiitte 
of ei\ ili/ation, sueecssleci in priMlueiiif? heauliful and a]ipi'o- 
priati' ohjects of arehitei'lure. Failure was nnknown, till in 
the fifteenth (“entury some evil-disposed |ii'rsons took it into 
tlieir hea<ls to revive, by ropyin;; (dassienl art. Since Ibat day 
suee(‘ss lias lurn iinjKissible, notwitbstaiidiii)i' all our ei\ ill/at ion 
anti jiowcr, and all our meWianjcad skill ; for Since then iiothijii’- 
but failure after failiii'e lias marketl tlu' arehitei'ture of Kniope. 
If, lutwever, an arcbitec). conhl oiu't' Pie luiij^ht to think, inde- 
pendently of <'o]>yin|>, I (ct'l convinced they miftht easily sur- 
pass ail tliat has hhhcrlti hecn doin'; ami I do not know lum 
llicy (‘oiihl learn this so easily and so pleasantly, as hy I lie 
study of an art wliieli dift’ers from all tin y have hitherto heen 
aeenstomed to iidmirt', hut which still attains its cmis as t'er- 
tainly and as successfully, as was tlonc in any of those styles 
with wliieh wc have up to this finite been familiar. 

Tiirnino iVum lliese principles to llic sua-tfeslions that may 
be dtl'ived from the stmly of Indian art, we approach a snlijcct 
that admits ol' iniinilc illusiriition. I iitust, liowevcr, < imliin' 
mvself tally to such as will explain whut I mean, without at- 
temptiiijj; to ilo more. Gne of fin; ht'st illnstratitais for llm 
purpose that occurs tome, is thattW' llic nrran;j;cmcn( of.Jaiiia 
domes. Every one will, 1 fancy, admit thiit alist rat (( illy the 
dome is the most beautiful fonn ofro(d‘tbat lias yet been in- 
vented, but there aiv very' p;reaf dilliciilties in fittinj.^ its cir- 
cular outline to the .stpiare and rectangular lonn of our halls 
and churches, and it is in con.sotpienec rarely t'mpluv'd in 
Europe. 
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In India they have sunnounted these difliieulties with great 
success, and generally in the following manner. As a rule the 
dorrio rests cm I'ight pillars ; but ns an oetagonal outline is ne- 
cessarily a weak one, they almost invariably add four pillars, 
one on each angle, which makes up the numljor to 12, and the 
figure to a square. This in itself forms a very pleasing pa- 
vilion, and this form is very gcmerally used. When nil exten- 
■sioii is wanted, two pillars are added on each face, nuiking ti 
(jiiusi-cnuaTorm plan, with 2lt ])illars; or again, 1 are added on 
each face, mukiilg 36 pillars ; or again, 5 on cacli face, making 




up oO pillars, as sliown in Ihe diagram, whieli is the largest 
numher T over saw einplo^'ed in a single poreh. 

I have no hesitation in as-sorting, that the pillars of 
lliese jvtrehos are more iirtistieolly arrangt'd than any e(jiMd 
number in any building in the West. In the first place, the 
oetagou in the centre has the happy pi-operty, that when its 
sides arc prcHluccd into a sq\iare they are in the ratio of 10 to 7, 
and this proportion consequently pervades the whole structure, 
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the of llu> greater and lesser ulsli's being In tlio name 

ratio. In Gothic buildings, the ratio of the side to the tientn' 
:iiislefi i.s us one to (wo genernlly, and the height of the principal 
one is also doubled. In India (hoy arc of one height, and jnst 
in that proportion which is host suited to give dignily to tlie 
central without ov(‘rpow(Ting (lie wide uiwhis. By tliis arrango- 
nieiit, also, tin; princi[iul aisles .'jre longta* than (he minor on<'s 
in the same ratio, as they run along the <liagram of (he. wipiare. 
But tin? greatest heauty of the urraiigemi-nt, perhaps, is (he 
position of the donui in the centre, exactly where dignity is 
wanted. The only attempt at a similar ('fleet in Gothic Arclii- 
tecturc is at Ely. 'I'lie central lanb'rn there is boauliful in wo 
far as it follows thesi' arrangeimmts, and fails just when it 
ceases to eurry (lu'in t(* their h'gitiniate ('Xtimt. 

Extornally, the effect Ih as liappy as it iS iiitei’iially. TJie 
breaking up of tlu' ('xti'rnal ]iiirts gi>'es a ])lay of light and 
shade, and a sparkling brilliancy of (*lh'ct, nof to he obtained 
by any other proees-s that I am aware of; the salient and re- 
entering angh's give tho.se vertical lim's which tlu! Gothic 
ureliitects souglit, .soimnvhal cluinsily^fo attain hy the employ- 
ment of bnltr(*.-ises and oIIk'I' nu'clianical expislieiits, and (In' 
elas.sie urchitecf.s still more elmrtsily, l)y (ho emi>loyinent of 
pilasters and tl)n‘(*-(piarler columns. The Hindoos alone, wet'm 
to have efleclcd (his by Inu; eon.strneti\'e exi»etli(‘n(s. 

h'ortunately, any one wlio wishes to lorm an opinioji as to 
the behuty «d‘ this arrangement internally, can do so by ])aylng 
u visit to till.' ('hureli of St. iStephi'ii’.?, Walbrouk. It is 
avow’i'dlv Sir Gliristophcr AVren’.s maslerpii'ci', ami Isitli oji (he 
Gouliiiciit 1(11(1 in this country, ullowi'd to hr* one of the most 
heiuitiful ciassiyal interiors erectil> in modern times, Thi' 
success i.s cut irely owing to its architect having hit upon tlii' 
same idea as flu? Jaina domi' huildcr,s. In .sotiie riwpects it is 
inferior itt them, hut tlil.s arises i-ilhei’ from the space In the 
City being limilcid, or Sii- ( ’liristopher AVn'ii not havin.g ean ii'd 
the iirlnciple far enoiigli. 

It is nut only, however, in const ruetive airungemeiit that 
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I lie IiidiiiTi ( niiffht afford im|K)rfuiit sug^gcstions. Tlicri' 

iiiv ])i'()b:i’olv lew things our Gotliie antiquarians arc so justly 
]noud ol' us (jur window tracery ; but I question if there is any- 
tliiii;; ill Europe of that class so hosiutiful as the wiiuhnvs of the 
iUiudder at j\ hiiicduhad. There is jusi that admixture of con- 
slriu tive foi iiis with those of conventionalised nature, which niukcs 
11]) file pcrlectioii of decoration in all stylt's ; and if those windows 
wi'i'i' ghi/ed with coloured mosaic ‘^hiss, with (hat brilliant har- 
mony so ”('iieral in (he East, it would Ix' difficult U) mutch them 
foi' beauty ill their class, (rum examples in any other style. 
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One other preuliurity of our Gothic stylo, ^(<* which wi; lire 
iiceustomcfl to turn with pride, is the form of the jx’mhinis from 
our Gothic rwifa. Those, however, which the Jains in Giizerut 
hung from the centre of their domes, ure not only more beau- 
tiful ill form, hut far riiJier in ornament, and every detail so 
exquisitely designcifl to the place in which it is pul, that our 
Gothic architect must yield the palm to them, us in this or in 
other respect ts. 

It would be easy to go on multiplying examples of this sort, 
hid time wdll not permit, and willuiiit detailed illnsfration it is 
impossible to make tlie subject uinicrstood, and 1 shall not 
tlierefore attempt it. iJcfore coucliKliug, hovvcAcr, let me. call 
your attention to another suhji’ct, though its interest is more 
urcha'ological than artistic. You have all heard what a hone 
of contention the age of ^romh'chs, dolmi'n^, and menhirs ure 
to our anti(puiries, and how much divine wrath tlie sulject 
exciU'.s in certain hn.sonis. Now here i.s a dew fact for ilis- 
cussion. In the sjiring- of the present year a surveyor — luckily 
not a railway surveyor, for had it been the latter the tnomi- 
ments would before this have bcmi yfili/ed, but one cuiployefl 
in the trigonometrical .survey — in cutting liis way through the 
Ni'crmull jungle, half-way between Hydrahad and Nagporc, 
ciime to II groii]> of crondcs.Jis and crosses, id’ whicli he made 
some photographs, and sent them home. The crondeehs ure 
identical in every form with tho.se in Jirittany and Wales. 
Tlie t^o.sHe.s, nine to ten feet in hm’ght, are sucli a.s might 
be fomiil in ri’cliind or in ICen.sal Grchn Goniotery. That 
they arc of Christian origin can hiinlly be doubted, and that 
they are of the same age a.s (he cromlechs seems a cerlaiiily, 
and that the. (,wo forms helongixrVi the .same ix'o[)ie. Wlio 
those people were, and wlimi fh<?y liveil, I must leave to 
others to (letenniue. All I wi.sh to point out here is, (hat It 
i.s ujinther point of interest in the .study of archif isd.ure In 
India. 

Allow me, before concluding, to recapitulate us briefly 
but a.s cle.irlv as T can, the principal points on wliich 1 
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}iavo dwelt in the preceding paper, in order that you may 
judge huw fur I liave made out my case, or mode myself 
understood. 

T consider the study of Indian Architecture important, 
because it affords the readiest and most direct moan.s t)f ascer- 
taining the ethnological relations of the different races inha- 
biting India. It points out more clearly tluui can be done by 
other menns, how they suceccdc<l each other, where they 
settled, how they, mixed, or when they were absorbed. 

In the next place, I consider it important, because it affords 
the best picture of the religious faiths of the country, showing 
how and when they arose, how they became corruj^tod, and 
when and by what steps they sank to their present level. 

It is also, I believi', important, because in a country which 
iifVi no written hiStonh's, it aflord.s Almost the only irn'iins that 
exist for steadying any conclusion wo may arrive at, and is a 
measure of the •grculncss or decay of tlio ilynastit;.s lliat ruled 
tlial country in ancient times. 

Tlie.se considerations refer wholly to India, and to the ini- 
portance of the .study ua^ bearing on Indian questions only ; 
but I consider it ns important also, because of its bearings on 
urcliitectiiral art in our own comitry. First, because by 
widoiiiug tho base of onr observations and extending our 
views tn a style w’holly different from our own, wo are able 
to look at architt!cture from a new and outside point of view, 
and by doing this, to master principles which arc wliolly 
hidden from those ^Iu>.se study is confined to one style so 
mixc'd up with adventitious associations as our local styles 
inevitably are. 

It also is important, bditiauao architecture ip India is still a 
living art. We can eoo there, at tho present day, buililings as 
inqK)rtant as M'orks of art, as our medisevul cathedrals erected 
by master ma-sons, on precisely tho same principle and in tho 
same manner that guidod our mediaoval masons to such glorious 
results. 

It also is, I conceive, impoidant, as offering many sng- 
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gestiona, which, if adopted in a modified form, miglit tend 
considerably to tho improvement of om* own nreliitecturul 
designs, 

Ijnstly, t consider the study worthy of attention from the 
light it may bo csjjccted to throw on some of our own archneo- 
logic4d problems. 

Ih'sidcs these seven, there arc many other reasons that I 
could urge, to prove that the study is worthy of more attention 
tliiiii it lias hitherto received ; hut if 1 hav(! suceei'ded in 
making these at all elear, tln^y are amply snfficieut to my 
purpose. If you fe<'l at all with me <>u the subject, T need no 
apology for coneluding by saying tluit if Indian Areluteetiiro 
is worthy of study, it is worth while that soiuething should be 
flcme to obtain tho materials rc<iulsitc for that purpose ; and I 
do liopc tliat some sort olV)rgani/ation may*ho got togethet; to 
enlloct and bring homo sucli ropri'sentations of Indian buildings 
as may rentier the study e^jsy and afreesslbl(>* to nil. A go(»d 
deal bus been done lattdy, but it has heem <lono without systtan. 
Those temples only litivo bet'U phot ogni plied which art! Nituated 
near wliero some artist with the iu!ei?ssary apparnlii.s luij)- 
pent'tl to reside. Many of tho most important are still unre- 
jirt'.scnted. In no instanex! — oxet'pt one — liave they bt'en 
aceompanii'd with the plans or ineasurement.s or deserijitioiis 
necessary to make them intelligible, withtmt at h'a.Ht a very 
tlispniportitunilo anuuint of stiuly. Uy organi/at i«in all these 
diflit'ulties might ho uvoirled, and with it I think the results 
would bo sik'h a,s woidtl surpass the most sjinguiiie anlii ipn- 
tioiis. 

If anything is to Ix.^ doin', it ought to he done (juiekly, for 
in a tropical eoiintry like that W India, ‘ Decay’s eftiieing 
fingers’ work much more rapidly than in a tx'inperate, climate. 

V, y. I il.. d i: .. r- -l * '-Imi.- l > tear 

d I I. .1- It.-I lie. Iii"sr . I .I...r .1. ; and 

there is a third jxiwer more perniciously nidi ve than either in 
the .shape of the barrack department, which is fast obliterating 
beauty in the laud. Within the last few years, mu'-hulf of the 
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palace at. Dcllii ha.s betm pulled down to inuke way lor u regi- 
mental hairuek. The fort of Gwalior has» .still more recently 
been liniidcd t)ver to the department, and everywhere, from the 
causes above-mentioned, destruction is stalking over the land ; 
and unless .something ia done, and done quickly, to peiiictiiate 
by repreaenlation the Ibrina of those beautiful buildings, i(. may 
be loo late, and their HK'niury [)a«s away for ever. 
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])TSCUSSluN. 

Jtr, IIoTiry Coir, C.lt., rriiuirkrd, that if‘ unytliiiifj; ivrrr 
wantinf> to convince En^liinliinru how iiinch there Mtiw In 
Tiuliu of which they were i^nonitit, it was the able papt'r they 
had heard this rveiiinf^. llis owji impression was, that tliey 
knew very little iiidenl of India, exerjitinj»’ what tliey read in 
prices current of }^rey .shirtiiif^s, twills, cotton twist, indi;^, 
and the like, (If the ])e(>plo of India they knew' very little; 
and of their architecture still h'ss, lie thou^dit it hardly too 
much to say that th(>ro were scarcely lialf-Ji-do/en arcliitecis 
in this country who could sass an examination in Indian an'jii- 
tecturc ; and yet here W'as tin' <;reaf fa<‘t that lliero was an 
areliiteeturc', wliefher beautiful or n^Iy did not allect the 
question, which iniolit he said to fi'ivi' llu' liistory of a ])eo])le 
livinj^ in a state of coiisidcrahle eivilizatkm even ottO years 
liefore the ('hristian era. That tln' nrcliitecls of this cunntrv 
should know very little about Imlian arehiteeture was not .siir- 
prisin;,^, when it was recollected tliat even within the na iaoty 
ol' nienihers ind ohler than himself, liny kiu'W' very little alionl 
Ciothic arcliitiH'ture. hifty years a^o, nohody kmwv anylhiii^' 
about Gothic architecture, and he renuanhered hciii”- sent to 
look at the new church of St. Luke's, Chelsea, as soinelhino' 
W'onderftd and imvel. We know' how {'rr.at ii revival tin re had 
Ikh'Ii in that branch of art. If such had Ik'cii the caso willi 
Gothic architecture, he tliouj^ht that eventually tiny mi^dil 
hope to have some little knowh'diTcv^tt least, of the areliilei f iiri' 
of India. Xot more than a hundred years a^oi, lloraee Walpole 
l.Ulilt that structure, whieh was tlien lhou<,dit to be excellent 
Gothic, at Strawberry Hill; and scarcely iilty years had dapsi'd 
since Wyatt, in Durham Catlu'dral, and elsewhere, exercisdl 
Ilia taate in w'hat he considered to be Gothic ; and yet at the 
presc’iit time, there was not an architect's jaipil who would 
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not consider himself disgract^d if ho had produced such works. Tie 
therel’ore did not despair of soeitig Indian architecture studied in thif 
country. Tie did not desire to see it copied. As k) the suggestions it 

od'ercd, he might mention that visitore to Paris next year would see a 

building in connexion with the Exhibition there, the design of which 
was somewhat in the foi’in of an Indian temple photo- 
ginplu’d in IMr. Hope's book on architecture. In the 
English department of the Paris Exhibition it liud been 
found pccossary to erect a liuilding to contain several 

boilers, which were in the first place to be exliibited as 

.specimens of jnanufuclure, anti ulso to be used to drive 
the machinery. Of course, in connexion with the boilers 
there tnust be a chimney, and it was desired to have it 
ornamental ; tlio builtling must idso be extremely airy, 
so as to make it a.s cvol as [xtssible. Tjt)oking over 
Mr. Hope’s work im architecture, was found a repre- 
sentation ol' A mostjuc of which 8yud Uosinon was sitid 
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f() have been the builder, and this gave, in addition to extremely 
onuunontal forms liki! chimneys, colonnadca which afforded open spaces 
for the public to inspect the hoilers in. It afforded suggestions for 
the exact building wanted. It was most remarkable bow mucli iu- 
Hiicm^e the display of Indian productions shown in the Exhibition of 
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1851 had had upon our tusito, OHppoially in tho manufapluro oi' 
carpets and other flibrif's. Mr. Peter tirahaiii, a conipetetit 
witncHs, was prostmt, and could testify to this. Instead of 
daring patterns in perspectivo, they had decorous Hat patterns, 
on which they could place furniture without feelings of dis- 
comfort, and it was the fact that a large trade hiid since been 
ostablishod in Mnsulipatain tairpets. The same inHuonet', he 
believed, would ullhiiately be <>xert(sl by the architi'ctiire us by 
the rnunufucturtis of India. He also renK'mboied that in tlie 
Exliibilion of 1801, whilst they had these beautiful patterns 
designed by the “benighted” people of India, there were 
beside them some most ubominuble imitations of i'mro])ean 
patterns from India. Tiideod, thtwe was nothing so bad us 
when an Imliuii utteinptisl to imitate lhu' 0 [K'an art; and he 
confessed ho hud smne feiir l(>st the Schools of l)(‘.sigii lately 
esfuhli.slied in (lidcuttn, Madras, and IJombay, itistoud ofhualing 
till! natives to advance in their own stykfl of art, shoidd create 
a hybrid stylo, the most detestable ever scam. In lii.s in)ininn, 
we liad a great deal more to learn from the 1 iidians than we 
could hope to teach them in tins designing of pat(<'nis, and 
he protostcsl against Schools of .(\rt in India, which .sliould 
cornzpt native talent and taste. Ho might mention another 
point. He read in the linUdcr a little time ago, that lor the 
llnivej’sify of (/alciitta it had been detonninwl to adopt the. 
Horio style of arehitectiire. U might possibly he right to have 
Dojic*' columns in the Iliiivorsily of Oalc-utta, but it could 
baldly he right that they should he of cast stucco imported 
from England. Could they concenve anytliing more likely 
to dohasG Tmlian art than taking eu,st sfueco c-olnmns fnau 
England to ('ideutta? Mr. Fcrngussoii had alluded to tlu! 
iraixw’lunce of having some kind of systematic mode of collect- 
ing information on the arcln'tecture of India. He was tjailt' 
sure, supposing they none of them cartel at all about art, tliey 
must nevertheless feel an intcro.st in the millioiiH ot human 
beings, who were at present subjects of Queen Victoria, and must 
long to know something about these remarkable people. Ho 
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wnulfl ask liow that rudo ttohs and crnmlenh, shown in a 
diagram on the walls, could have got into the place whore it 
was doscribo(l to have been found ? It was a veritable duplicate 
of Kit’s Cotty-bou.se in Kent, and yet it was in the midst 
of a denso jungle. Jjct Iheni try and penetrute the history of 
such ihitigs as these. iVlr. Fergiisson liiwl suggested that they 
should go on Nysleniutieally obtaining phologiapliie representa- 
tions of objects of art iji India. He (Mr. Uole) hopt'd stune 
idiin woulrl bo urrai,)gcd by which wc might be able to have in 
this ennnirya systematic colhaHon of photographs of Tndiai> 
buildings; there were already skilful photograpl»er.s high up in 
tlie hills ill India, wdio were in posscs-sion of thouHandH of those 
photographs, and he hoped w'e should soon see them in this 
country. He was enalihsl to s(at<' that it was inieiuled that in 
tli^^ Indian court of tlio I’uris E.vhiliition, Indian arohitecture 
slionld he represented. In addition to photographs, he woulil 
Hiiggi'st plans, sections, and casts. Only the difficully oi’ cost, 
wliicli Knglishinon \cry soon overcame, stood in the way of 
procui'ing ca.sts of all the typical buildings of India. The 
public money had been already cni]iloyed in obtaining casts of 
the finest ohjisjt.s in Italy, Spain, and France. had re- 

cently imjiortcd into tin’s country, at a cost of between 2000/. 
and 3000/., a cast of the beautiful gate of the convent of San- 
tiago, in Spain; and if it were well to have these casts from 
Spain, it would be well to have them from India, also. This was 
tlic more important when it was recollected how rapid wa.s the 
(h'st ruction tif such wuks in that country from various cuusi's ; 
and while on this subject, he would read the following extract 
from a work on the architecture of Ahmedal«id, which .showed 
how wantonly even those who ought to respect such monuments 
sometimes treated tlnmi ; — 

“ Scdcc Syccd's nmsfpio at Ahmcdalmd is now Imilt inUt the north- 
castfni cfiiiicr of the modern wall of the ‘ Bhndder.’ Its position 
mjmsod it in after times to more than nsmilly rough trcalincnt. After 
Iteiiig desecrated hy the Hahrattas, it has heeii converted hy the Bntisli 
iiilo one of the jmblic offices, ami has been hacked alioiit to suit ufiicial 
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couvenience ns much aa the Chapter iluiisu at Wostniinstor, But its 
principal glory still rciiiniiis intact in two windows ot‘ perforated niarl)Io, 
wliich may be safely alTirmod to be unrivalled throughout tlie Mast. 
Their dimensions are ten feet wide hy seven feet high," — Arr/iifecture 
of Atmedabad^ pp, 4C, 47. (Seo illustration p. 20.) 

Though he syTnpathistHl with the feolliigs that would uhstuiii 
from robbing a country of ita troaaurea, yet he tliought when 
they \viT(! converting ]mhice.a and mosques into barracks and 
offi«:es for Government clerks, tlu'y might bo uIIowcnI to put in 
II word on bi'half of saving treasures like those doseribwl hy Sir. 
Forgu-sson, and npjdying them to more npproprinto uso.s.* If 
(he India Musmim to be in Downing Street could not be ade- 
quately extended, sonic other place might he found in wliieh 
those rich stores of ancient art might be deposited. Mi'mher.s 
would recollect, that lu 1852 this StH'ietv hiuiouhwhI IIk iiiUm- 
tioTi of forming a large and comprehensive oxliibition of Indian 
art. A correspondence on the subjoet was opened with th<' 
Indian iiuthoritie.s, and their late President, the Priium Consort, 
wns consulted, and gave his cordial sujqiort to the plan. Various 
dilheultiea,, however, prevented the realization of the Hchenie, 
and the objec-ts already collected wore huiidrfl over to tlie 
imthoritios of the Dublin Kxhibition. If the Society would, at 
a future time, again take up the idea, ami hold u eomph'te In- 
dian Exhibition, embracing a projjcr representation of urchitec’- 
1 ure, couplt-d, perhaps, with a complete Colonial exhibition, lie 
believed a mo.si inleri'sting and valuable flispluy would result. 
Speaking ns a. member of the Sotdoty and not as one of tlje 


* Major Alejftinder Guaningham of the Bengal Engineers iu 1 8.^)4 lo 
coraiaended that the two fallen gateways of the Sanchi Tope Hliould be 
f.-. n,. Mu-, um. whi.-li tbcii- pp-wf-rviiti'"' 

H. ! , i,..p. I .-I M' 

numerous Topes which still e-vist in North and South Bnhiir to be opened, 
and a rejwrt to be made on all the lludJliist renmins of Kapila at^ii 
Kusimrgara, of Vaisula and Kojagriha, which wore the principal scenes of' 
Sakya'a labours. 
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CouTUiil, he would urge upon the members, if they took an inte- 
rest in the subject, to endeavour to get up a thorough represent- 
ation of the arts and manufactures of India, as well as of the 
products and raw materials of its commerce. On the occasion 
to which he had alluded, in the year 1852, there was great 
difficulty in providing a building, for the exhibition, but that 
difficulty would in a year or two be removed. There would 
then bo in existence a building, the grout Central Hall, which 
would bo sufficiently large to accommodate an exhibition of this 
kind, bosides a good many other things. \ O H ^ ^ • 

Colonel Scott, R.E., would take the opportimity of asking 
Mr, Fergusson to what extent ho considered the architecture of 
any one of those races of India hud influenced the architocturo 
of the race that succeeded it, and whether in the architecture of 
the present day any purer system was followed, or whether 
what was styled “^by Mr. Cole a hybrid character of architecture 
now prevailed in India P 

Mr. Forgusaon replied, — The styles in India had changed 
like those in this country, but each was a complete indication of 
tlm ra(!e of people to which it bolongwl. Each style differed 
from the precetling one, but was entirely without foreign admix- 
ture ; and when they were familiar with the whole, the ethno- 
logy of tho people was distinctly to be traced in tlio different 
styles. Whore European influences prevailed architecturally, 
as in Luckiiuw and Hyderabad, the style had become corrupt 
and bad to the last degree, and all Mr. Cole had said was not 
half the truth. 

Mr. J. Crawfurd said the architecture of India was certainly 
wonderful and curious, though he thought not very beautiful or 
graceful; and he contended that wo were a more advanced 
people in this respect than those of India. 

Mr. Peter Graham observed, that Mr. Cole having appealed 
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to him with regard to the influence exerted upon the munu* 
factures of this country by the Indian^ department of the 
Exhibition of 1861, he had no hesitation in stating he 
entirely concurred in the views of that gentleman. He 
believcyl he was warranted in saying, that in the L‘}K)i(est 
specimen of ornamentation of the njKiw-trnto period, there 
might be traced an influence derived from Eastern objects 
of art tliat had boon seen by the artists of that period. , 
This could be discerned most distinctly ; and he thought 
they could not do better than study those works — he did 
not mean as copyists — but as afftirding suggostioiis by 
which taste in the manufactures of this country might be 
improved. 

Mr. Robert Rawlinson.^C.B., considered that the omploywjg 
architects and engineers, and allowing them to send out articloM 
from this country for use in India, was an enormous waste of 
the public money. lie know that many things sent out from 
this country to Indi^ served no iH'tter purpose than atfordiiig a 
good commission to the parties who gave the eiders for tliein. 
In water-works construction, it was evident that tins Hindoos 
were in advanee of us. There wore reservoirs in India 2000 
years old, and we might loam a lesson from them in this 
respect. 

Mf. J. llcMivington Atkinson believed the earliest building 
of which they ha<l a record was something like 260 years before 
Christ, wheri'as Thebes and Memphis were supixised to liuve 
been ibundotl 2000 years before Christ, and Rome 760 years; 
whilst the grc4t ptTiod of the Crbeks was, ho believofl, nearly 
contemporaneous with some of the photographs exhibited. 
Therefore, ho would ask Mr; Eergusson how much further if 
was possible to go back in chronology, in order to arrive at the 
ethnography of the arts of India, and whether bctwociU th^ 
Eastern and Western architectures there could bo traeefl any 
correspondence as to the details P 
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Mr. Philip Palmer answered some remarks of Mr. Raw- 
lineon. ^ 

^Ir. Fergusson, in reply upon the discussion, said Mr. Raw- 
linsoii laboured under a mistake in the views ho hud expressed 
relative to the square form of temple ho referred to. It was 
impossible within the limits of tt paper to point out all the de- 
tails, but fhoro were no separate upartment-s in the building, us 
Mr. Rawlinson had supposed; but the building, of which the plan 
was given on p. 20, was, in hw^t, a vast porch, standing on 50 
pillars, and was perfectly open, the ventilation being, of course, 
ill excess. The Dravidian temple belonged to a different style of 
architoidure and a different ago altogether. lie hud endea- 
voured to make it clear that ho by no means wished these 
productions to bo tropied. All he '^id was, tliut there were 
principles in these buildings which were worthy of the study 
of architects, and it was by going to foreign styles, whore 
tlicy wcr(' not hfimi>ci*cd by association, that tliey could most 
clearly understand what tho true principles pf architecture were. 
With regard to tho remarjts of Mr. Crawfurd, as to the. absence 
of doniestie architecture in India, that gentleman must surely 
be aware of the existence of numerous large and beautiful 
palaces, which, in point of fonn and ornamentation, were equal 
to anything in Kiiropc. In reply (o the question of Mr. 
Atkinson, as to how far Mahominedau aKdiltecture was Hindoo, 
and why he had applied the term Mahommedan to it, he would 
refer to the circumstance that when the Mahommednns went 
to Constantinople they did not take with them the archi- 
tecture of Cairo, Syria, Spain, or Persia, but they literally 
copied the church of St, S(>phio, which they found there, in 
the works which they erected in that city. Wherever the 
Muhoinmcdans went they introduced no style of their own, 
but employoil tho native people to build thoir mosques for 
them ; and this accounted for tho fact that some of the most 
beautiful Mubommedan buildings in India were purely Hindoo 
from first to last. With regard to the ethnography of tho 
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buildings, he could not in Iiidiu get beyond 250 years bel'oro 
(Jhi'ist, but, 118 far as general knowledge on the subject wont, 
from the building of the first pyramid in Egypt down to the 
present day in India, and downi to tho fifteenth century in 
Europe, there wus not a single building which did not move or 
less mark the cthnogmphy of tho people who built it. VVhut 
gave tho study of uix:lut«;turo the groutoHt interest., was tlu> 
fact that they could trace this ethnological relathm not only iii 
India, but also in Africa and China, and other parts of the 
world. Imlian architecture itself formed but a small braucli 
of this subject, though ii pleasing and important one, because, 
from tlio want of iiitor-commuuication, they retained tlicir 
peculiar idiosyucrucica to a larger extent and more distinctly 
than any other people he knew. With rcgai-d to the rcijiicst 
made by Jlr. druluiin, b-j should 1 hi happy that tho photo* 
graphs should go to South Kensington; but he hoped before 
long there would bo a bettor collection in that C8tabli.shm('nt . 

Sir Thoniaa I’hillips, Q.C,, said, before the closing of the 
di.scussIon on the adiniraiblc paper thc^ hud beard, it might not. 
be innppnrpriate to tho presence of tlic (Jhairman (Sir James 
Fergusson), that the meeting should pronounce wliut be was 
sure they all felt, viz. that it was the duty of the (lovernitjeut 
of this country to do what in them lay to preserve as far us 
jwssible the recolhiction of thos<* grt'ut. urehifecturul work.s 
thi’OuglK)Ut our Indian dependencies. Without entering iutxj 
the disputed question of how far those buildings were really 
beautiful, there seemed no doubt that, as (lie rulers of u giX'iit 
people, who lunl occupied a territory exli tiding over a l onsi- 
derablo part of the globe, for a period «,if 2000 or dOUO yi'ai s, 
it was the fluty of the Itritisli (jovernment to prcst'cvo, as far 
as might be, the memory of those great and distinctive work.s 
of art. Happily, we were in poHsession of an art wliieh enabled 
U8 to preserve tho repre.seutation oftliese great monunienl.s at 
small cost and witli great accuracy ; and he could not iloiibt 
that means would be taken for obtaining, espeoiiilly by means 
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of photography, auch memorials as might be regarded as objects 
of real national intciyst. 

The Chairman said tho evident interest with which the 
meeting had listened to the very valuable paper which Mr. 
Forgusson had delivered, mode him feel that it would be a mere 
matter of form on his part to propose that tho meeting should 
^ accord their most grateful thanks to that gentleman. But he 
could not omit the opportunity to soy how greatly the grati- 
fication he had felt at the honour conferred upon him, in being 
invited to occupy this distinguished chair, had been enhanced 
by tho deep interest ho had felt in listening to Mr. Fergusson’s 
paper. It was certainly an unusual thing for an Under-Secre- 
tary of State for India to vary his ordinary duties, which ho 
ho^d woro not altogether useless, by attending such a meeting 
as this, and hearing such a subject discussed. Tie was usually 
confined to' the drier matters of bow to make Indian railways 
pay ; how to pay the public servants in India ; and too often, 
perhaps, how not to pay them. In some of the speeches deli- 
vered this evening, rather pointed allusions had been made to 
the responsibilities of the Home Government of India, in wbieh 
ho had tho honour to hold a huiuble position ; otuI some slight 
imputation was east upon the Government on account of what 
were considered breaehos of taste in connexion with public 
works in India. It should, however, be remembered, that tho 
government of India was mainly conducted in that country ; 
and not only were tho public works promoted there, but the 
duty of i)re8erviug the ancient monuments of the country must 
be discharged by those who were on the sjmt. Great as the 
influence of this Society was, there were kindled societies in 
India, which showed that Europeans in that country were not 
unmindful of the subject which had been treated this evening; 
and tho Society at homo might bo doing wrong in taking the 
matter out of their hands, inasmuch as through their agency, 
working through tho govemmeut of India, they might accom- 
plish the end in view. Undoubtedly, it was desirable to possess 
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authentic records of these monuments of ancient times, but it 
might bo a question with those who ha^ to administer the 
scanty revenues of India, as to how far the public funds should ^ 

be devoted to such a purpose. He ventured to think, that if 
they wished to obtain those records from India, it could only he 
done for the most part by private enterprise ; at the same time, 
he was quite sure that the men at the head of tho government 
were fur too enlightened to be unmindful of these works of art, 
and that they would only be too happy to facilitate opportu- 
nities for procuring the memorials referred t»>, for any benetit 
thus (ionferred upon the arts in this country would bo reflected 
back upon the people of India themselves. Ho believed tho 
more the people of this country — especially the educated and 
learned classes — w'cro led to bend their thoughts towards that 
great dependency, which involved such deep rosponsibilitieM 
upon ourselves, the greater W’ould be the amount of beiicHt to 
the people of India ; and ho hoped that indir<#ctly this might 
bo the means of attracting more of the capital of this country 
to the development of the commercial resources of India, while 
at the same time our rule there was not unmarked by aittmtioii 
to tbosc arts which reflnc'd and civilised mankind. He was 
sure ho carried with him the feeling of tho meeting, in tiui- 
dcring to Mr. Fergusson their cordial thanks for the pupci' he 
hud favoured them with. 

Tlfti vote of thanks was passed unanimously. 
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